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Keeping Posted 


A last count, there were 132,923 city 
delivery routes and 31,517 rural routes 


in the United States. 
ee 


\\¥ ail by satellite? 
A Not so. far- 


fetched. The Postal 
Service’s_re- 
search depart- Ex 
ment is looking 2 
into the idea. It has its eye on the end of the 
1970's. 






T he processing of insured mail claims 

has been simplified. Previously, the post 
offices of both the mailer and the addressee 
were involved. Now either the mailer or the ad- 
dressee can claim payment by showing a mail- 
ing receipt or the damaged package. The pay- 
ment request goes straight to the Postal Data 
Center in St. Louis. In most cases, checks 
should be issued in several days. 


W indow clerks in Anchorage are selling 


tabs for permanent Alaska vehicle li- 
cense plates. Under the pilot program, registra- 
tion forms are mailed to motorists’ homes. The 
clerk validates the registration certifi- 
cate, enters the tab number, collects 
the fee and issues the tab. Each 
transaction takes two minutes 
or less. Registration 
fees range from 
$30 for standard 
cars to $165 
for large 
trucks. The 
Postal Service 
gets 5 percent. 










4\ he Boston Metropolitan Area is push- 
ing next-day delivery of parcel post and 
has been achieving 96 percent success. Parcels 
addressed within the area get a red star im- 
printed above the address, alerting everyone 
along the way. Boston also is part of the Eastern 
Region's program to reduce parcel post dam- 
age by cutting down on throwing and falling 
distances. 











\\¥ ail order psychiatry 
A is the newest French 
fad. Here’s how it works: } 
Anyone who feels the 
need to do so may 
send aletter about 
his problems to the 
Psychoclub. Within 
one week the club 
sends back an answer. 
It may be written by any- 
one from a single special- 
ist to the club’s complete 
team of psychiatrists, psychologists, economists, 
lawyers, and social workers. The price: $4.50 for 
a single ‘‘consultation,’’ $18 for a series of 10. 


YW est Germany recently raised postal 


rates by more than 11 percent, effective 
July 1. Letter rates will go up by one-third. Mail 
order houses have threatened to organize their 
own distribution system. Legislation to turn the 
post office into a corporation largely independ- 
ent of Government control is being considered. 


VMN he Postal Service is testing two kinds 
of electric trucks in Cupertino, CA, one 
made in California, the other in England. The 
trucks have proved extremely quiet. The bat- 
teries need charging every second day—an 
overnight charge will do the trick. Other advan- 
tages: They figure to last about 15 years and 
cost about 35¢ a day to run (as opposed to 
about $3.50 for a standard truck). Disadvantage: 
It's tough going uphill. 


4\ he warmer relations between the U.S. 
and Red China has opened the possi- 
bility of the resumption 
of mail service be- 
tween the two 
countries. The 
Postal Serv- 
ice has sug- 
gested to the 
Chinese that 
parcel post 
exchanges 
be started. 






























hn Panell, relief transit clerk at Seattle, checks over 


ckload before sending it on its way 


Whatever 
their titles, 
expediters 

move the mail 


ON THE COVER: 
Robert Huber fights 
snags at the rain-swept Seattl 


expediter 





Beating schedules 


dbsi 


| gama SERVICE expediter—an employee having 
authority to select alternative ways to move mail 
that would otherwise be delayed. 

That definition is accurate, but it won’t be found 
in official Postal Service job descriptions. Instead, the 
expediters will have such titles as airport ramp clerk, 
transfer clerk, transit clerk and distribution and dis- 
patch expediter. 

Whatever the title, the expediter is an important 
person in the Postal Service’s No. 1 function—deliver- 
ing the mail. 

The Postal Life reporter met his first Seattle expediter 
on a rain-swept airport. He found that the ramp 
expediter also acts as a “policeman” when it comes 
to protecting the mail. 

Propelled by strong winds off the Pacific Ocean, 
the rain storm would soak even a duck. On Tour 3 
that night, expediter Robert Huber discovered that 
an airline crew had left the orange and green pouches 
on the ramp. The flight was due in three minutes. 

Knowing this mail was getting wet, Huber found 

continued 


4 Some nights 
you'll find the Alaska-bound 
plane is loaded 


with beef steaks 
and hamburger. 9¥ 


Schedules continued 

the airline crew chief and said: “I’ve told you before 
the mail cannot be left out here when you’re making 
this transfer on rainy days. I’m going to have to charge 
you with an irregularity.” 

As the airline ground crew chief knew, this meant 
describing the offense on a Form 2579, which could 
result in a fine against the airline. 

Huber doesn’t like to use the “stick.” The two 
expediters out here on the ramp each tour also need 
the cooperation of the airlines. 

“When we’ve got to make a transfer between two 
planes in five minutes, we don’t need enemies,” Huber 
Says. 

Inside Seattle’s Air Mail Facility—or AMF—are 
other expediters on the busy evening tour. 

Presiding over the airmail sack racks is Distribution 
and Dispatch Clerk Robert Templin, a 20-year em- 
ployee and former RPO clerk. 

His big job is the timely dispatch of outgoing mail 
and its proper makeup in the pouches. This isn’t 
always a cinch with the constant changes in airline 
schedules. 

The strip labels on Templin’s desk tell this story. 
About 20 percent of them require penciled corrections 
—mostly representing routing changes made during 
the time it takes to get corrected labels. 

When Templin thinks a scheme doesn’t make sense, 
he’s not shy about letting those responsible know it. 

“We had been making up an airmail pouch for 








of all the ‘‘pigs” on this rack 
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Elko, NV, which hardly ever carried anything except 
one test letter. Someone finally agreed it didn’t make 
sense.” 

Templin feels that many mailers are missing out 
on the fast airmail service they are expecting by not 
being aware when the last “good” flights are depart- 
ing to their destination cities. 

“People will drive out here to the AMF in the 
afternoon wanting to rush something to Washington, 
DC, not realizing that the last flight which could 
possibly give next-day service left at 12:25 p.m. And 
New York City mail has to be out of here by mid- 
afternoon because we’re three hours behind the East 
Coast.” 

Another person expediting the flow of mail is the 
transfer and billing clerk. At the AMF, he has to be 
sure the airmail will get on the best flight and he’s 
got to know if the airline will have space for the 
lower priority regular letter mail in the green sacks. 

“Some nights you'll find the Alaska-bound plane 
is loaded with beef steaks and hamburger—this means 
the green sacks will be delayed unless we can find 
space on another flight,” says Dewey Tate, a veteran 
Seattle transfer clerk. 

Another problem is the “socked-in” airport at the 
destination city. Do you hold the mail? Fly it into 
another city? Send it by truck? 

At Seattle’s main mail processing terminal, opera- 
tions can be less hectic than they are at the AMF— 
but they more than make up for it with their volume. 

On Tour 3, Joseph D’Ambrosio, a 25-year employee, 
handles distribution and dispatches for the “stated” 
mail under the managed mail program. 

This means, for example, that letters addressed to 
Pennsylvania cities will be “loose packed” in No. 3 
sacks for dispatch to either Philadelphia or Pittsburgh 
for secondary processing. 

“This stated mail plan is giving us up to another 
hour on the primaries before we tie out,” D’Ambrosio 
says. “When we were trying to make secondary sorta- 
tions out here in Seattle for offices in Ohio, Tennessee 


and other distant states, there usually wasn’t enough 
volume for good makeup of the mail, aside from the 
time we lost.” 
An addition to postal equipment D’Ambrosio likes 
is the elastic straps for holding trayed letter mail. 
“When you can keep the letters in the tray there 
is less handling here in the dispatch unit and the mail 





6G Five pigs 


coming in 
on train 3.9 9 





usually comes through in better condition for process- 
ing at the receiving office.” 

Expediting the mail on the docks at the Seattle 
terminal are two transit clerks on each tour. They are 
responsible for both the incoming and outgoing trucks 
and trailers. When expediter John Pannell says he’s 
got “five pigs coming in on train 3” you know they 
are not heading for the meat-packing plant. “Pigs” 
has become, in the jargon of the expediters, the name 
for truck trailers carried piggy-back fashion on rail 
flat-cars. 

Knowing how many trucks and trailers with bulk 
mail are heading toward Seattle is a big part of the 
transit clerk’s job. If there are five pigs coming in on 
the Burlington Northern from St. Paul, the expediter 
must know: When will they be de-ramped at the rail 
terminal? Which vans contain preferential mails—such 
as time-value publications and special handling pack- 
ages? And will there be manpower to unload on 
schedule? 

Making life more predictable for the transit clerk 
is the new computerized Van Control System. It pro- 
vides a daily print-out of the truck trailers and rail cars 
which have been dispatched to Seattle with their esti- 
mated time of arrival. a 








Diary of a postal mechanic 
Yaa ; - THE MORE highly mechanized 
eta Pa | postal facilities of the near future, 





- Proper maintenance keeps postal machines 
humming. Here, Larry Van Roy, a mail 

processing equipment mechanic at Omaha, 

services a model G cancelling machine. 





mail processing equipment (MPE) 
mechanics will be needed by the 
thousands. They will be needed to 
service the many machines, the 
thousands of electric motors and the 
miles of conveyors that will be so 
important to these new facilities. 

Most of tomorrow’s MPE me- 
chanics can be found today walking 
a route, sticking mail, or slinging 
sacks. Larry Van Roy was carrying 
mail just four years ago. He is now 
one of 20 level 6 MPE mechanics 
in eight-year-old Omaha Post Office. 

Van Roy, who spent five years 
walking and riding a route, likes 
the mechanic’s job. He finds it has 
good variety and challenge and it 
gives him a chance to work with 
his hands. 

For all the MPE mechanics who 
will be, here is a typical day in the 
working life of Larry Van Roy: 

7:30 a.m. starting time—The 
early morning bull session in the 
maintenance swing room _  auto- 
matically ends as George Sheehan, 
MPE foreman, brings Van Roy his 
form 4776—Maintenance Route 
Sheets. 

Van Roy scans the form and finds 
he’s assigned to 3% hours servicing 
four model G cancelling machines 
and three hours on two conveyor 
belts, plus minor work on TVs and 
tying machines. He is given main- 
tenance check lists for each type of 
equipment. 

7:37 a.m.—He goes to the tool 
cabinet he shares with another 
mechanic in the mechanic’s work- 
room and collects the stock tools, 
an oil can and other material he’ll 





need during the day. He puts the 
materials in an old, oil soaked mail 
cart. 

7:40 a.m.—He stops at the tool 
and part center to pick up clean 
shop rags and oil. From there he 
catches an elevator to the second 
floor, where he will spend most of 
the rest of the day. 

7:42 a.m.—He leaves his cart at 
the first model G machine and heads 
out to get a near-by air compressor. 
But it will be nearly 90 minutes 
before he reaches the air compressor 
because Foreman of the Mails Bill 
Gambill stops him en route and 
explains that one of the conveyor 
belts isn’t dumping. 

7:44 a.m.—Van Roy starts look- 
ing for the source of the problem. 
For the next 48 minutes he is back 
and forth between the two floors, 
checking electrical diagrams and 
trying to find out where the juice 
is stopped. 

8:32 a.m.—The fault is found. 
It’s in a stop button at the central 
control box. The current goes into 
the button but not out. “It'll prob- 
ably be a good idea to pull that 
switch apart,” he tells Sheehan, who 
has come by. Further inspection 
reveals oxidation on the contacts 
and he burnishes it off. 

9:15 a.m.—He finally gets that 
compressor over to the Model G so 
that he can begin blowing out the 
| machine. At this point, he remem- 

bers that he has a test to send in 
to the Oklahoma Postal Training 
Operations (OPTO) for his corre- 
spondence course in math. He hopes 
to improve his electronics knowl- 
edge so that he can someday qualify 
for a level 9 electronic technician. 








Van Roy cancels his letter to 
OPTO on the machine he is about 
to take apart and walks it over to 
the distribution unit. 

9:17 a.m.—He scans his check 
list, which includes daily and weekly 
maintenance. “The list includes 
checking the ink supply, cleaning 
the dies, removing and cleaning the 
trip mechanism, and oiling in 22 
places. He takes much of the ma- 
chine apart, checking rollers and 
blowing air through the openings 
he makes. 

9:40 a.m.—He finds a missing 
rivet, so it’s “back to the bench” 
on the ground floor for repair. 

9:58 a.m.—He finishes the first 
of the four model Gs. 

10:40 a.m.—The second model 
G is done without any unusual 
problems. He checks the closed cir- 
cuit TV screens at the near-by sack 
central and discovers that one has 
faulty reception. He reports the 
problem to Sheehan and the fore- 
man assigns another mechanic to 
work on the problem because Van 
Roy is already behind schedule. 





































































































11:15 a.m.—While checking the 
postmark on the third model G (by 
running a letter-size thin piece of 
cardboard through it), he discovers 
that it is printing only partially. The 
die looks good, so he tries a new 
felt roller; it fails to solve the prob- 
lem, although the other one was 
getting hard in places. Then he tries 
a new rubber impression roller and 
that does the trick. 

11:30 a.m.—Third machine done 
and time for lunch. 

12:00 p.m.—Lunch over and the 
fourth canceller is begun. 

12:54 p.m.—Fourth canceller 
done, he starts on two wire-tying 
machines in the parcel rewrap sec- 
tion. He cleans out the machine, oils 
it (in 14 places) and then tries it 
out. Both work fine. 

At each stop, he goes over his 
check list because assignments are 
so varied that the mechanics’ crew 
can’t possibly memorize the lists. 

1:14 p.m.—Both tying machines 
finished, he starts a four minute 
conversation with Sheehan, who has 
come up to talk about a lockbox 
lock assignment that is coming up. 

1:20 p.m.—Returns to Tools and 
Parts to get new shop rags, a 
vacuum cleaner and long hose with 
a crevice tool. 

1:30 p.m.—Starts on first con- 
veyor belt (No. 2E, part of 
Omaha’s 14,000 feet of bulk con- 
veyor system). Gives sack central 
crew time to clear belts. Opens 
switchbox on conveyor belt and 
inspects for possible bad contacts 
and loose wires. Then vacuums in- 
side the box. A padlock is used on 
the belt control when he wants to 
stop the belt. This is an extra pre- 
continued 
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caution to assure that the belt will 
not be turned on, even by accident. 


This cleaning job is done once | 


every two weeks and is extremely 


thorough, including ledges on the | 


metal catwalks of the belt. 

2:00 p.m.—He takes a break at 
first floor canteen. 

2:15 p.m.—Back downstairs for 


was detected low. 

2:20 p.m.—Another lcok at the 
check list, which includes wrench 
testing of all motor mounting bolts. 

2:22 p.m.—A shout to near-by 
sack central: “Hey, Willie, you 
want some more mail?” When the 


trol handle and starts up the belt 
again. Later he has to stop his 





that the belt has shifted and is rub- 
bing against housing on one side. 
He makes quick notes of the defects. 

3:45 p.m.—Back to the bench 
to put away his tools and write out 
report on the troubles he found on . 
the conveyor belt. 

4:00 p.m.—Tools put away, re- 
ports finished, clothes changed and 
washed up. Another day’s work 
done. Another day in which Larry 
Van Roy’s expertise helped to keep 
the mail moving in the Omaha Post 
Office. * 








| Thousands of jobs 


| Thousands of postal workers every year will have a crack at higher- 
level maintenance jobs through U.S. Postal Service training at OPTO 
(Oklahoma Postal Training Operations) and at local post offices. 
OPTO figures that the Postal Service must fill upwards of three thou- 
sand technical maintenance jobs a year toward the end of the 70's. 


These are the jobs known as mail processing equipment (MPE) 


| mechanics and electronic technicians (ET). 
oil to fill a gear head motor that | 


MPEs are usually pegged at level 6, but the more training and ex- 
perience you get, the higher level you're eligible for. The ladder for ET 
goes all the way up to level 11 for the most skilled of computer mainte- 


| nance people and above that in the supervisory levels. 


Just how many jobs there will be depends, of course, on the changes 
in the Postal Service. Though many of the plans for the later 1970’s 
have not been made final, OPTO must anticipate these plans in figur- 


| ing its own training schedule—mostly because so much postal techni- 
answer is yes, he unlocks the con- 


cleaning at the request of sack cen- | 


tral so they can again get some 
more mail to work. 

3:15 p.m.—While putting 
plug back in the socket for a non- 
fixed portable conveyor, he spots 


the | 


missing screws on the plug. He goes | 
back downstairs to get the screws | 


to repair it. 


3:30 p.m.—wWith his flashlight, | 


he begins an inspection of the belt. 
He discovers one broken impact 
cone roller, two that have shifted 
and another idler roller that has 


frozen on the shaft. He also notes 


Cal training builds upon previous basic training. 

For example, you normally can’t train to be an ET unless you're 
already qualified to be an MPE mechanic. So for every ET needed later 
on, an MPE mechanic must be trained now. 

And you can’t take MPE mechanics training unless you have a knowl- 
edge of basic mathematics and electronics. You can upgrade your 
education through Postal Service correspondence courses or at local 
Postal Learning Centers. 

OPTO planners—carefully warning that such projections can change 
drastically with changes in general postal policy—recently estimated 
that by Fiscal Year 1978, the Postal Service will need 1,790 more ETs 
and 5,275 more MPE mechanics than it now has. Attrition and other 
factors will make these job opportunities even greater. 

There is a need and a future growth pattern in the maintenance 
family of the Postal Service. The Training and Development Guide 
72, which lists all offerings for training and development of postal 


| employees, is available at most post offices. Qualified individuals 


should apply through their supervisor for developmental training. s 























“JEN SHORT YEARS ago, the Postal 

« Service had over 75 percent of 
America’s parcel delivery market; it 
now has less than half. 

In Oklahoma City and Hagers- 
town, MD, magazines are conduct- 
ing tests of delivery outside the 
Postal Service. 

In Virginia, a utility company is 
experimenting with a system of de- 
livering its own bills. 

Newspapers all over the country 
now include advertising sections and 
other ad material that used to go 
through the mails. 

Total mail volume for the first 
half of the current fiscal year ran 0.9 
percent under the first half of the 
previous fiscal year. If that trend 
keeps up, the Postal Service may ex- 
perience its first yearly decrease in 
volume since Fiscal Year 1946. 

Are facts like these symptoms of 
an incurable disease, or can postal 
people, through better management 
and more determination, overcome 
the malaise? 

Postmaster General E. T. Klassen, 
in his recent challenge to postal em- 
ployees, prescribed two medicines— 
cost cutting and improvement in 
service. Bitter pills? Not if the Postal 
Service is going to be a thriving or- 
ganization and a good place to 
work. 

Take parcel post as perhaps the 
most outstanding example. In fiscal 
year 1963, parcel post volume (ex- 
clusive of books, records and cata- 
logues) was 789 million pieces. In 


FY 1971 it was 536 million—a 32 
percent drop. In the same period, 
United Parcel Service expanded 
from 18 to 46 states and passed the 
Postal Service in the number of 
parcels handled. 

What enabled United Parcel Serv- 
ice to come from way behind and 
pass the Postal Service, at a time 
when the total package market was 
expanding? 

One answer may lie in a word 
that Klassen stressed in his message 
—service. As you'll remember, he 
said: “Service is the only thing we 
have to sell.” 

Service is the only thing United 
Parccl has to sell, too. It does a good 
selling job—it claims that 95 per- 
cent of all deliveries within 150 
miles are made the next day. And 

















for $2 a week ($4 in the New York 
area) a United Parcel driver will 
call on a company daily to pick up 
packages. Real service, eh? 

There’s another aspect to service 
besides actual performance, and 
that’s courtesy. In some areas United 


GG. ..over the 
last 10 years, 
the parcel post 
drop has cost us 
5,600 jobs. . .99 


Parcel and other competitors beat us 
at the courtesy game, too. That’s a 
shame because the Postal Service 
comes into contact with more Amer- 
icans than any other organization, 
public or private. Just think of the 
goodwill—and perhaps business— 
that postal employees could gener- 
ate simply by being one notch more 
courteous than they are now. 

Has the loss of parcel post busi- 
ness meant a great deal to the Postal 
Service? According to our best cal- 
culations, over the last 10 years, the 
parcel post drop has cost us 5,600 
jobs, an average of 560 a year. Down 
the drain went an awful lot of oppor- 
tunity. 

As for the other developments that 
‘are costing the Postal Service busi- 
ness, service tells only a part of the 
story. The other part—a big one— 
is told by cost. 
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In Oklahoma City, the magazines 
—and they include the large ones— 
are working with the Independent 
Postal System of America in a de- 
livery experiment. In Hagerstown, 
the magazines are being delivered 
by a news distributor, sometimes 
along with the daily newspaper. 
Thirteen magazines are involved, 
and over 7,000 a week are being 
delivered, 80 percent of them within 
the city limits of Hagerstown (popu- 
lation 35,600). The magazines are 
Time, Life, Sports Illustrated, Read- 
er’s Digest, Redbook, Better Homes, 
McCall’s, Golf Digest, Photoplay, 
Popular Science, Outdoor Life, True 
Story and Harper’s. 

Cost is the major factor for the 
utility bills and newspaper advertis- 
ing sections, too. As postage rates 
have gone up, the mailers have felt 
the need to test other methods of 
delivery. Moncey, after all, is what 
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private businesses want to earn, not 
spend. 

The Virginia Electric Power Co. 
started delivering its own bills in 
Richmond last July and expanded 
during the winter to Alexandria and 
the state’s Tidewater region. The 
company hopes to reach 450,000 
customers—about half its total— 
through its specially-hired force of 
full-time deliverers. The firm sticks 
to the densely-populated regions, 
claiming a delivery cost of 5¢ per 
bill and leaving the rest to the Postal 
Service. 

The bills are put on the door- 
knobs, and are stacked in route 
sequence by a computer. Ordinarily, 
one person can deliver 500 to 700 
bills a day. Any bills left over after 
a day’s route are mailed. The com- 
pany hopes to save $200,000 a year 
when the system is on a full-scale 
basis, plus $50,000 for every penny 
that first-class postage is raised. 

The newspaper inserts tell much 
the same story. Every week, we sce 





more of what used to be direct-mail 
advertising stuffed into newspapers 
delivered by newspaper boys right 
to their customers’ doors. 

And so it goes for all four classes 
of mail. The twin factors of cost and 
service are forcing customers to look 
elsewhere for delivery of their mes- 
sages and merchandise. Others are 
skimming away our least costly busi- 
ness and leaving us with the most 
costly. 

Postmaster General Klassen has 
prescribed a number of ways that the 
Postal Service can improve its serv- 
ice at the same time it cuts its costs. 
These include the achievement of 
service standards, a 90-day “freeze” 
on hiring, and the ending of the use 
of outside contractors and consult- 
ants to augment day-to-day work- 
forces. 

It’s a strong prescription. But it 
aims for an effective cure. La 
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Former subs at Little Rock 
who became full-time 
regulars under the Nationa 
Agreement's 90 percent 
program (clockwise, starting 
with the photo immediately 
above): Waylan Beaty, Clyde 
W. Smith, H. L. Lile, Robert 
Fiore, and Cle A. Wallace. 











Everyone seems to like the 90% program 


“I didn’t have any trouble making 
40 hours a week—in fact, I usually 
worked more. But it was over six 
days. Five days is much better.” 

H. L. Lile, a clerk at Little Rock, 
AR, was comparing his recent work 
as a sub (as we used to call them) 
to his present job. Like others who 
entered the regular work force under 
the program outlined in the National 
Agreement, Lile thinks it’s a great 
idea. 


Article VII of the National Agree- 
ment calls for a 90 percent full- 
time work force in all post offices 
with 200 or more man-years of em- 
ployment, with the 78 largest post 
offices scheduled to join the ranks 
no later than July 1. 

This program is expected to bring 
a total of just under 40,000 postal 
employees into the full-time rolls, 
23,000 of whom have already made 
the switch. 





Lile joined the Postal Service in 
October of 1970, after 15 years as 
an accountant for a cottonoil firm, 
and worked as a sub clerk from ther 
until the new program went into 
effect. 

“IT expected to remain a sub a lot 
longer,” Lile said. “I’m well-pleased 
with the program. Being a full-time 
employee gives me more of a feeling 
of security.” 

Lile was one of 57 Little Rock 


continued 


Full- 
Timers continued 


employees who went full time under 
the program, and, according to peo- 
ple in the post office of that state 
capital, there were few hitches in the 
switches. 

“We found it a rather easy thing 
to do,” said Postmaster Roy L. 
Sharpe. “The procedures are all 
spelled out for us—all we had to 
do was to go ahead and do it.” 

Little Rock started with a work 
force of 645 full timers and 144 part 
timers. It now has 702 full timers 
and 77 part timers. In other words, 
the percentage of part timers has 
gone down from 18 to 10, 

Assistant Postmaster Emmett 
Pollard and Richard H. Burleson, 
the superintendent of mails, ex- 
plained how Little Rock put the 90 
percent program into effect. 

“We had a 30-day trial period 
starting November 27,” Pollard said. 
“Before that, we planned as care- 
fully as possible in assigning the new 
full timers. Then, during that 30- 
day period, we made adjustments to 
fit our manpower to our manpower 
needs. We had great cooperation 
from everybody. 

“After the trial run, we posted the 
new jobs for bids. We converted 57 
subs, so we created 57 new full-time 
jobs. But that didn’t mean that the 
former subs got the new jobs. Those 
jobs had to be posted, and everyone 
had a chance to bid on them. Natur- 
ally, the best assignments got picked 
off by the people with the most 
seniority.” 

As a matter of fact, said Burleson, 
several postings were needed before 
all the jobs and employees got to- 
gether. 

“Everybody knew his rights be- 
fore we started this thing,” he said, 
“so we got very few complaints.” 

When Postal Life interviewed a 
number of Little Rock employees 
who became full timers under the 
90 percent program, all agreed that 





66 | love my work. 
And | love it 
more since 

I'm a full-time 
regular. 99 





regular hours were their most im- 
portant gain, whether night, day or 
a little of both. 

Waylan Beaty, a clerk, subbed 
for almost a year after coming out 
of the Air Force with a pension at 
age 40. He went through the Project 
Transition program (which helps re- 
tiring servicemen move into civilian 
life), took a Civil Service test, and 
spent two weeks in postal training, 
all while in the Air Force. 

Asked if he liked the 90 percent 
full-time program, his reply was en- 
thusiastic: “I really go along with 
that. It makes a lot of difference to 
have regular hours. It used to take 
me six days to make up 40 hours, 
but now I get two days off. It used 
to be that I didn’t know till tonight 
when I would work tomorrow. Now 
I know all the time when I’m sup- 
posed to work. 

“No, I don’t mind the night tour 
as long as it’s regular.” 

Clyde W. Smith, 41, a carrier who 
subbed from April to December of 
last year, did not face the same ir- 
regularity of working hours as did 
the sub clerks, but he says “everyone 
should have a regular day off.” 

He also feels more secure as a 
full-tsme regular, although he does 
not have a regular route. He calls 
himself a “floater,” covering other 
carriers’ routes on their days off and 
vacations. 





661 expected 
to be asub 
for 2% or 
3 years. 99 








Robert Fiore, 40, started with the 
Postal Service in Connecticut in 
1969, then moved to Little Rock in 
June of 1970, when he became a 
sub carrier. About six months later, 
he entered the full-time regular 
ranks under the 90 percent pro- 
gram. He’s now a full-time regular 
carrier, but doesn’t have his own 
route. 

“This is a very good program,” 
he said. “I expected to be a sub for 
242 or 3 years, but it was only a 
year and a half. Now I have a set 
job, you know, a permanent job. 
Before, I could never make plans 
for my day off, and now I can. And 
job security means a lot to me.” 

Job security played a big part 
when Lee Maltbia, now 35, joined 
the Postal Service in July of 1970. 
He had been in construction work, 
operating heavy equipment. Before 
that, he was in the Air Force for 
five years. 

“I joined the Postal Service be- 
cause there’s a better future and bet- 
ter benefits here,” he said. He’s a 
clerk, working the Arkansas and 
Oklahoma cases, and also setting up 
some of the incoming mail. 

“I love my work,” Maltbia said. 
“And I love it even more since I’m 
a full-time regular. You know your 
hours, you know you're going to 
work 40 hours in five days not six. 
I like those two off days.” 

Another clerk, Cle A. Wallace, 
30, did clericai work for the Veter- 
ans Administration before joining 
the Postal Service in July, 1970. He 
made the switch, he said, in order to 
earn more money, but he has found 
postal work more exciting. He, too, 
works the Arkansas and Oklahoma 
cases. 


“This 90 percent program has 
given me two days off a week,” 
Wallace said. In his case, they are 
Saturday and Sunday, so he likes the 
system even more than others do. @ 














Myths that won't be missed 


Any organization that is nearly 200 years old is going 
to have some. myths associated with it, particularly 
when the organization serves the entire nation as the 
Postal Service does. Some of the myths surrounding 
the Postal Service have persisted to the detriment of 
the Service and of employees. Here are the facts, so 
you'll be armed when you hear the mistaken legends: 


The Postal Service has a monopoly on letter 
mail because it can't stand competition. 


PACT '"’ monopoly given to us by Congress and 

upheld repeatedly by the courts is not to fend 
off competition but to assure that all Americans get 
mail service. If there were no monopoly, private firms 
could take over the profitable areas, leaving the 
others to suffer. If such were the case, the Postal 
Service would have to turn to Congress for huge sub- 
sidies to handle the so-called unprofitable areas, 
which are mainly rural and sparsely populated areas. 


AGE lf two-a-day home deliveries were restored, 
we would have better mail service. 


a Bigg sounds like a simple, direct argument. 
But it overlooks the fact that our transporta- 
tion networks are based on getting the mail to post 
offices before letter carriers start to work at 6 a.m. 
All modes of transportation are synchronized for this. 
The two-a-day home delivery worked well when thou- 
sands of passenger trains operated at all hours. 
Today, most letter carriers would have nothing to 
deliver on that second trip. 


Yes, but the trains would still be operating if 

the post office hadn't killed them by taking 
the mail off. The loss of that postal revenue was the 
death of the passenger train. 


That who-killed-cock-robin one has been 
going around for a long time. People who 
continued 





AG VS. FACT continued 


make that argument haven’t been on an interstate 
highway or flown in a plane lately. The public loves 
to ride in automobiles. The public enjoys being pam- 
pered 30,000 feet in the air while traveling 600 miles 
an hour. The point was brought home not too many 
years ago when railroad moguls met in Washington 
with the Postmaster General for a ‘‘showdown’”’ on 
the rail-mail situation. These captains of industry 
opened the meeting by decrying the situation. The 
Postmaster General listened politely, then devastated 
the arguments with one simple question: “How many 
of you gentlemen rode the train here to this meet- 
ing?’ Only one did; the others were ‘‘busy men” and 


flew in. 

Congressional mail is free. Why do those 
AE Congressmen and Senators get to send all 
the mail they want to and the Post Office doesn’t 
charge them a cent? No wonder the Postal Service 
has a deficit, paying for all that and other government 
mail, too. 


Lower your blood pressure, folks, it just looks 

free. The Clerk of the House, who handles the 
annual mail bill for both the House and the Senate, 
paid $14 million last year for the mail sent by Con- 
gressmen and Senators. This year he has budgeted 
$18 million. Likewise, all federal government agen- 
cies are charged for the mail they send. 


HE 


PACT’S readers of Postal Life know by now, the 

most sophisticated European and Asian na- 
tions have the same postal problems that we do in 
trying to deliver mail in the 20th century with 18th 
century methods. But they don’t share the burden of 
the world’s highest volume of mail over great dis- 
tances. Some of the other countries may have equal 
or greater distances, but none has our volume. 


oth Postal rates are too high and have gone up 
ME too fast 
PACT |" way to answer that misstatement is to 
invite the person who uttered it out to find a 
nickel beer and the free lunch that goes with it. Or 
you could suggest that they look at the date on to- 
day’s paper—it’s 1972. (Or look at the price of the 
paper. Once stamps and daily newspapers both sold 
for 3¢. Now the newspaper costs 10¢ or 15¢.) And 
what can you buy for 8¢ anymore? Where else can 
you put down a dime and get back change? 
oA The new U.S. Postal Service is a corporation 


Foreign mail systems are better than ours. 
We could learn a lot from the foreigners. 


that aims to make a profit. 





FACT That's a new myth, if there is such a thing. It 
just shows that in these days of fast com- 
munications myths are established in a hurry. The 
Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 made the U.S. 
Postal Service ‘‘an independent establishment of the 
executive branch of the Government of the Uniied 
States... .’’ The act further requires that ‘‘rates and 
fees should provide sufficient revenues so that total 
estimated income and appropriations . . . will equal 
as nearly as practicable total estimated costs... .” 
There's nothing in there about making a profit. And 
there’s no intention to make a profit. We are still a 
government service and not a private business. 


% 


pare vould you get across country in five hours 
then as you can now? Of course not. The 
Postal Service suffers when cities can’t solve their 
traffic congestion problems because our trucks get 
stuck in the traffic. In some areas the 1922 service 
was better than 1972, but in some other areas it’s 
better today. 


Mail service was better in 1922 than it is in 
1972. 


oe You can't mechanize the Postal Service. 


FACT There are more than 400 letter sorting ma- 

chines in operation today. Hundreds more 
are being bought. Some 20 optical character reading 
machines are being used in 13 large offices to read 
addresses. These machines handle nearly a billion 
pieces of mail a year. The idea that it takes individual 
handling of each piece of mail is simply not true any 
longer. Machines can do the job faster. Further, 
machines can do it more economically. Without 
mechanization, the cost of manually handling mail 
will price us out of business. At the rate mail volume 
has been growing we would soon be drafting people 
into the Postal Service in order to handle all the mail: 
or else, each citizen would have to devote a few 
hours a day to mail sorting in order to get the job 
done. The real break-through in mail mechanization 
will come with the development of new networks to 
handle bulk and preferential mail. They will be highly 
mechanized networks. The preferential network will 
probably rely on bar codes for letter mail. Such codes 
are easily read by machines, and could be put on 
the envelopes by the mailer, by postal employees or 
by optical character reading machines. Mechaniza- 
tion is with us now and looms much larger in our 
future. s 











We in the Postal Service often use initials as abbreviations 
in our writing and conversations. They serve as valuable short- 
cuts. But sometimes they shortcut too much and the result is 
confusion. Imagine, if you would, the following conversation 
between P. T. Bingham and J. David Acronemis who met in 
the swing room: 


J. David: Hey, P.T., where have you been? | haven't seen you since you went out to the 
AMF or a204B. P.7.. Oh, I've finished that assignment. Heck, I’ve been to OPTO 
since then. J. David: OPTO, huh? What did you do there, teach something to the PMG? 






P.T.: | had a course in ZMT conversion for LSMs. J. David: Was it any good? P.T.: Well, 
the idea is good. You know, it’s using ZIP Code to do the sorting. But | think the course would have 
been better for an MPE mechanic. J. David: | went toPSMla while back and took an ADP 

seminar. They toldus about WLRS, PMS, and PSDS and that sorta stuff. | also went earlier and 
had the TEAM course. P.7. You think that PSDS works? Sometimes | think it will lead us all to 
PAR. . J. David: Oh, sure. Those PDs have got things under control. You get those] J sywals 
and HONEYWELL s and all going and they can really turn out the material for you. P.T.: How 
about OBIS? Those sheets go into computers. Do you think the system is any good? J. David: 
Sure it works. And it'll get better all the time. Every major firm has an MS need. P.T.: | hear 
they're going to use a lot of computers for the BMF and LMACSS networks. J. David: 
Yeah, and a lot of OCRs, too. They say they'll get_a big ROlon those systems. P.T.: Yes, | 
hear we're also going to have a lot more$SPU's. 






The SCF manager is trying to get some 
of his PMs to put them into their lobbies. J. David: Nodoubt. Our@SR is also pushing Fi 

mail. This USPS | is sure doing a lot of stuff the POD ges didn't. P.7.: And how. Well, 
J. David, | got to get over to the WMIF and talk to the foreman about an AMO probiem. Let's get 
together with the wives one ofthese nights. J. David: OK, P.T. 


WHAT THEY MEAN IBM A computer firm 

AMF Air Mail Facility Honeywell A computer firm 

204B Acting Higher Level Assignment ODIs Origin-Destination Information System 
OPTO Oklahoma Postal Training Operations MIS Management Information System 
PMG Postmaster General BMF Bulk Mail Facility 

ZMT Zip Mail Translator LMCSS Letter-Mail Code Sort System 
LSM Letter Sorting Machine OCR Optical Character Reader 

ZIP Zone Improvement Plan ROI Return On Investment 

MPE Mail Processing Equipment SSPU Self Service Postal Unit 

PSMI Postal Service Management Institute SCF Sectional Center Facility 

ADP Automatic Data Processing PM Postmaster 

WLRS Work Load Reporting System CSR Customer Service Representative 
PMS Program Management System FAX Facsimile Mail 

PSDS Postal Source Data System USPS U. S. Postal Service 

TEAM Team Effectiveness Approach to Management POD Post Office Department 

PAR Program for Alcoholic Recovery VMF Vehicle Maintenance Facility 


PDC Postal Data Center AMO Area Maintenance Office 








$1,000,000,000 


The Postal Service plans to com- 
mit more than a billion dollars to 
self-improvement during the 1973 
fiscal year. 

It will be the second year in a 
row that a billion has been budgeted 
to improve the service. 

The 1973 commitment will ac- 
tually total $1.3 billion—a 24 per- 
cent increase. That money will go 
for new buildings, mail processing 
equipment and vehicles. 

The result should be better serv- 
ice to the public, higher efficiency, 
and better working conditions for 
thousands of employees. 

The billion dollar improvement 
investment is part of the $11.7 
billion dollar budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year, which begins July 1. 
The budget sees no deficit, after 
subsidies are provided by Congress. 

Other highlights found among 
the budget figures include: 

¢ We'll see big increases in secur- 
ity forces, with total man (and 
woman) power going from 3,040 
at the end of fiscal ’72 to 4,749 by 
the end of ’73. Fiscal 1971 ended 
with just 300 people trained for 
the work. 


A 
Bitiion Dollars 
for 
Self-Improvement 


© The research, development and 
engineering commitment will get 
another big increase—up 22.6 per- 
cent to $102 million, as the Service 
continues to seek new ways to move 
the mail. 

¢ Crowded conditions will be 
alleviated in a number of areas as 
the Postal Service will have more 
space to perform in by the end of 
the fiscal year (a total of 177 mil- 
lion square feet, up 10 percent from 
two years earlier). 

® We'll make money from invest- 
ing idle funds—some $50 million 
during the year. The funds to be 
invested will include daily receipts 
as well as committed but unspent 
money. 


e The additional mechanization 
plus improved management should 
mean productivity increases—S per- 
cent in the clerks and 2.7 percent 
among city letter carriers. 

¢ There'll be more mail again, 


a total of 90.8 billion pieces, up a 
couple of billion from the previous 
year. 

The self-improvement effort—or 
“capital investment program” as it’s 
called in the budget document—is 
made possible in part by the sale of 
Postal Service bonds ($250 million 
worth were sold this year). The 
$1.3 billion program for buildings 
and equipment is a far cry from the 
$235 million committed just two 
years earlier by the Post Office 
Department. 

The $1.3 billion for those im- 
provements breaks down like this: 

¢ Continued work on the bulk 
mail network, taking some $262 
million. 

e A big investment in the letter 
mail code sort system whereby 
letters are sorted by machines read- 
ing a bar code that is placed on the 
envelopes by employees, mailers or 
machines. The system is now being 
tested in Cincinnati. The budget sees 
the system expanding to 14 cities 
next year. A total of $340 million 
is earmarked for instruction and 
fixed mechanization in the preferen- 
tial mail network. 

















* For non-fixed and other mech- 
anization, $275 million. Most of 
this is for mechanization not built 
into the pref mail facilities. How- 
ever, there is also money there for 
266 new letter sorting machines and 
23 Mark II facer-cancellers. 

¢ To improve present leased and 


owned facilities, almost $125 million 
is budgeted. This will include buy- 
ing land, expanding buildings, fees 
for designing buildings to preferen- 
tial mail facilities after removal of 
bulk mails, and such items as en- 
vironmental improvements and fire 
protection. 


» Examples of our continuing 
improvement program. Extreme 
left: the tail unit of the Letter 
Mail Code Sort System being 
tried out at Cincinnati. Above 
the sack sorter at the new 
Baltimore post office. Left: the 
console for the Zip Mail 
Translator at Omaha 


e Replacement of vehicles and 
purchase of new vehicles will take 
$41 million. This will buy 12,467 


vehicles of various types, some 
9,184 of those for city routes. The 
motorization of routes will continue 
as some 3,300 are slated for con- 
version to vehicles during the year. @ 





Postal Personalities 








Postmaster Edward L. Ricci of 
Ambridge, PA, knew that many em- 
ployee groups and organizations 
had organized blood bank programs 
—but people who weren’t members 
of any had to rely on emergency 
Red Cross blood supplies. Ricci saw 
a need for a more general program, 
formed a committee, and helped 
organize the Metropolitan Blood 
Program of Beaver County. It’s 
open to any resident who’s not cov- 
ered by another blood bank pro- 
gram. In its year of operation, it 
has grown from 100 to 350 mem- 
bers. Fortunately, only 20 pints of 
blood have been needed. 





Clerk Jack Sendak of Freehold, 
NJ, makes good use of the unusual 
names he sees on mail. He changes 
them slightly and uses them in 
books that he writes. Sendak writes 
books for children, and his sixth one, 
“The Magic Tears,” is being pub- 
lished by Harper & Row. His prev- 
ious books are “The Happy Rain,” 
“Circus Girl” and “Second Witch,” 
all published by Harper & Row, and 
“King of the Hermits” and 
“Martze,” both published by Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux. His never-never 
land fairy tales also are allegories 
about modern-day problems. 





High mountains in Colorado are 
about as rare as ranch houses in 


Los Angeles or bureaucrats in 
Washington. Spencer Swanger of 
Colorado Springs’ West End Station 
has climbed all of his state’s 53 
peaks that are 14,000 feet or over. 
For the third time last winter, he 
was guest of a club that climbs 
Pike’s Peak every New Year’s Eve. 
He was the third person to climb 
Crestone Needle, a 14,191-foot 
mountain. Swanger is also active in 
back-packing, ski touring and 
mountain photography. 





This issue’s citations for heroism 
all involve fire. In two cases, letter 
carriers rescued people from burn- 
ing cars and in the other case from 
a burning house, with an aid from 
the dog repeilant. 

Pio G. D’Angelo Jr. was return- 
ing from work at the Tuckahoe 
Branch of the Yonkers, NY, post 
office when he saw an accident. He 
stopped to offer assistance and 
heard cries for help from a burning, 
overturned auto. D’Angelo and 
other passersby lifted the car and 
freed two victims—both nuns— 
through the window. D’Angelo suf- 
fered severe burns to his leg. 

Two cars crashed outside the 
home of Melvin Kauffman, a rural 
carrier in Pulaski, PA. Both cars 
started burning. Kauffman and a 
neighbor pulled a boy from one car, 
then ran to the other. The two res- 














cuers had to climb into the front 
seat to pull out another boy. 
Carrier John W. Williams noticed 
smoke in a building on his Balti- 
more, MD, route. He had a neigh- 
bor call the fire department. Hearing 
a child’s voice, he broke a window 
and entered the house. He encoun- 
tered a German Shepherd dog, but 
by using his dog repellant he con- 
fined the animal to the kitchen. He 
found a 4-year-old on the first floor 
and handed him out to safety. Then, 
learning that a 2-year-old was up- 
stairs, he groped his way through 
dense smoke, found the child in a 
bedroom and carried him out. 


When Oscar P. McMillen, a re- 
tired rural mailman in Newark, OH, 
died recently, he left his estate to 
the United Presbyterian Church. Its 
value: over a million dollars. Mec- 
Millen’s family farm had increased 
in value as Newark grew. At the 
time of his death, officials estimated 
that the 280-acre tract was worth 
$4,000 an acre. McMillen drove a 
rural route for 44 years, retiring in 
1958 at the age of 70. 


An early spring stormin 
southern Michigan put a hea 
coat of ice on just aboul 
everything. Tree limbs broke of 
and utility poles toppled. Bul 
this unidentified letter carrier in 
Kalamazoo braved the slick } 
walks. Even if his customers | 
had no electricity for 24 hours 


they got their mai. | 
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Richard H. Gravee 


Miss Elma Graves = 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FOR EMPLOYEES 

lf address on your mailing label is incorrect, please fill out 
form 1216 (Employee's Current Mailing Address) available 
from your personnel officer. Return completed form to your 
personnel office. DO NOT SEND TO POSTAL LIFE. 








Jack Sendak 


They call him the Singing Mail 
Handler in Phoenix, AZ. Jim Mur- 
phy’s recent recording, “My Shoes 
Keep Walkin’ Back to You,” has 
proved popular with country-west- 
ern radio stations, and several disc 
jockeys picked it to become a hit. 
Jim also sings in Phoenix nightclubs. 


Edward L. Ricci 








A new postal station in Midland, 
TX, has been named for two retired 
postal employees, a brother and sis- 
ter. They are Miss Elma Graves, 
who was assistant postmaster for 
many years before she retired in 
1949, and Richard H. Graves, a 
longtime window clerk who retired 
in 1960. Miss Graves had 37 years’ 
service, her brother 33. Postmaster 
David E. Holster chose the name 
Graves Postal Station, and Southern 
Region officials approved it. @ 


ohn W. Williams 
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Addressing the Future 


Bar codes form good addresses—to a computer. 


Mail processing engineers like bar code addresses 
because they can be read with 99 percent accuracy 
by simple, low-cost equipment. Someday, virtually all 
letters may have bar code addresses on them so that 
machines can sort them right down to the sequences 
in which the carriers walk their routes 


Postal Service engineers have been testing the 
processing of bar-coded envelopes for nearly a year 
in Cincinnati. 


In developing plans for the Postal Service of the 
future, engineers see four ways of applying the bar 
code to the lower right corner of virtually every letter- 
mail envelope. 


e Pre-printed business-reply envelopes, represent- 
ing some 10 percent of letter-mail volume. 


The bar code is printed along with the conventional 
address when the envelope is printed. The bar code 
can be applied at little additional cost by the business 
mailer. 


e Computer addressed, equal to approximately 45 
percent of the volume. 


The series of bar and half bars are printed by the 
computer as the bottom line of the address tnat can 
be read by humans. At the mail processing center, 
this computer-generated mail would be fed into a unit 
that would read the bar code on the label and then 
print the same code in the lower right corner. 


e Addresses which can be read by an Optical Char- 
acter Reader, which could be equal to 25 percent of 
the mail. 


In scanning the address, the OCR picks out apart- 
ment and street numbers and certain letters in the 
street name. This ‘‘extraction code” and the ZIP code 
numbers on the bottom line are then printed in bar 
code language in the lower right corner as the letter 
is actually moving from the reader. 


e Letters from ‘‘Aunt Minnie” and others with ad- 
dresses which might stump the OCR, equal to about 




















20 percent of the letter mail. 


At an encoding desk, an operator scans the letter, 
making an extraction from the street address plus the 
ZIP code. An ink-jet printer applies the bar code as 
the letter moves from the keyboard coding desk. In 
Cincinnati, operators are encoding about 1,680 letters 
per hour. 

The further testing and development of the last 
three methods of encoding is one of the major goals 
at the experimental mail processing center of to- 
morrow located in Cincinnati. 

In contrast, the Postal Service will soon be ready 
to ‘‘go”’ with the coded business reply envelope. 

Manhattan’s busy Church Street Station will soon 
be distributing bar-coded mail to the 305 positions on 
the big letter sorting machine equipped with an OCR 
Here, the output is expected to reach 42,000 pieces 
an hour. The New York experiment also calls for the 
use of the 100-position sorters at the General Post 
Office, Grand Central Station, Newark, Westchester, 
Brooklyn and Garden City. 

These are two reasons many business mailers like 


the bar-coded reply envelope. First, they are likely to 
receive their mail faster, which means getting pay- 
ments and orders sooner. Second, a company can 
add its own fieid of bars and half-bars so it can 
quickly make internal sortations of this reply mail. 

When and if postal engineers extend the bar coding 
of business reply envelopes to other major metro- 
politan centers depends upon their success in New 
York. 





How it works 


Here’s how the bar code reading process 
works: 

The electronic eye scanning the series of bars 
has two choices—a full bar or a half-bar. The 
bars are divided into ‘‘fields."’ The first, field A, 
represents the five-digit ZIP code. The second, 
field B, contains an extraction of the street ad- 
dress, the post office box number or other ad- 
dress format. The combination 21204 110Cath C 
stands for 110 Chatterleigh Circle, Towson, MD 
21204. “ 
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Opening 





Other 


Doors. 
Midbrities 


Compliance officer insures opportunities 


When Jack Wilson was riding 
railway post office cars between 
Denver and Amarillo, things started 
to happen when he opened the mail 
sacks. Today, Wilson is opening 
doors—and now things start to hap- 
pen for people. 

Jack Wilson is one of 36 contract 
compliance officers working for the 
U.S. Postal Service. Primarily, their 
assignment is to help “open the 
doors” for minority-group persons 
seeking jobs in truck, railroad and 
bus firms. 

Because the Postal Service is one 
of the largest purchasers of trans- 
portation services in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it was given responsibility 
in these three industries for carry- 
ing out the equal employment 
opportunity provisions spelled out 
in a Presidential statement known 


as Executive Order 11246, as 
amended. 
The employment practices in 


Other industries are reviewed by 
Federal agencies familiar with their 
activities. 

In explaining the reason for this 
program, Jack Wilson told members 
of the Colorado Motor Carriers 
Association recently: 

“The U.S. Government makes no 
distinction because of race, creed, 
national origin or sex when collect- 
ing taxes. Therefore, trucking lines 


and other contractors should not 
be hired by the Federal Govern- 
ment if they fail to take affirmative 
action to assure that all persons, 
without regard to race and similar 
factors, are offered employment and 
employed equally.” 

While some of the die-hards 
might have sputtered, they recog- 
nized there is hardly a transporta- 
tion company of any size which 
isn’t hauling U.S. Government 
goods, civilian or military. 

The effectiveness of a company’s 
equal employment program is 
brought out in the “reviews” Wilson 
holds with all the major employees 
in his industries. Here he finds out 
exactly how many persons from 
minority groups have been hired, 
where the company is seeking job 
candidates and the extent to which 
the top officials in a company are 
monitoring its affirmative action 
plans in distant terminals and other 
places where hiring is done. 

“Your lower level supervisors 
have to be committed,” Wilson tells 
businessmen, “because the average 
ghetto youth doesn’t believe he’ll be 
treated fairly. He has a defeatist 
attitude. Ghetto kids often don’t ex- 
pect to succeed. They grow up ex- 
pecting to be rebuffed. 

One big trucking company which 
s “taking the extra step” is Ringsby 


United. 

Before vacancies are filled by this 
Denver-based company, notices are 
sent to groups and organizations 
trying to find jobs for minority- 
group persons. 

By giving “referral sources” 
working with minority communities 
immediate notice of all trucking and 
terminal job vacancies, Ringsby 
United has substantially increased 
its hiring of Mexican Americans, 
blacks, and other minority groups, 
according to Wilson. 

In the Denver area, there are 
more than ten such referral agen- 
cies. One of the more active is 
Freedom House Job Placement 
Center, which is helping many per- 
sons get employment every day. 

When Freedom House receives 
a referral, it tries to find the most 
qualified candidate from among 
those registering for work. 

One example of this cooperation 
between a referral agency and in- 
dustry was a request by Union 
Pacific railroad for ten brakemen. 
All of the six men Freedom House 
was able to recommend landed jobs. 

Like any good referral agency, 
Freedom House cares about what 
happens to the men and women it 
sends to company personnel offices. 
On occasion, it finds a company 


which always seems to find some 








Above: Compliance officer Jack 
Wilson (left) consults with 

W. Gene Howell, director of 
Denver's Freedom House Job 
Placement Center. Right: Contract 
compliance in action. Checker Vic 
Gonzales of Ringsby United 
Trucking Co. (left), and fireman 
Ralph Johnson of the Burlington 
Northern's subsidiary, the Colorado 
and Southern Railway 


reason for not hiring a minority- 
group person. When this occurs in 
the transportation field, Freedom 
House is likely to tell Jack Wilson 
it suspects discrimination on the 
basis of race or national origin. 

At this point, it is Wilson’s job 
to make a thorough review of the 
company’s hiring practices. 

If this review reveals possible dis- 
crimination, corrective measures are 
usually reached as a result of 
Wilson’s talks with the company 
officials. 

On occasion, however, Wilson 
hits a “stone wall.” Company offi- 
cials are unwilling to halt what 
appears to be discriminatory hiring 
practices. 

The most effective remedy at this 
point is to seek a Federal court 
decree directing the company to hire 


FREEDOM HOUSE 


JOB 


_ PLACEMENT 


persons 
groups. 

The “foot-draggers” are not too 
common, however. Wilson finds that 
many company officers not only 
believe in a strong equal employ- 
ment hiring program—but believe 
it makes good sense for their busi- 
nesses. 

An example is the Colorado and 
Southern Railway Co., a subsidiary 
of the Burlington Northern, Today 


belonging to minority 


16 percent of its employees are from 
minority groups-—and they aren’t 
all out on the road gangs. 

To open up even more oppor- 
tunities for minority persons, the 
railway is recruiting seniors this 
year at a number of black colleges. 

Opening the doors of opportunity 
in private industry is contract com- 
pliance’s purpose. It is helping make 
the American dream a reality for 
many Americans. = 
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Only 400.000 
Miles on the 
speedometer 


For 32 years, H. C. Cobb 
has driven a 1931 Model 
A Ford on his 34.8-mile 
star route out of Bunnell, 
FL. He does his own 
repairs. The car has been 
driven about 400,000 
miles—so far. 














